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GFNC Flora and fauna surveys 


he Club is organising a series of flora and fauna surveys at 

various sites around the region, with a view to contributing 
to knowledge of Ecological Vegetation Classes (EVCs) in the 
region, and informing data collections that underpin this system 
of classifying ecological communities. This knowledge gleaned 
from these surveys will also be of benefit to agencies 
responsible for biodiversity and environmental management, 
such as the Corangamite Catchment Management Authority. 


We will be collecting data on flora at the designated sites (plant 
species’ lists). This will be used to 'ground-truth' EVC models 
currently applied to those areas. Given the range of activities 
undertaken by the Club, it was decided to apply all of our 
interests, expertise and experience in a more comprehensive 
survey process. Therefore, bird surveys and mammal surveys 
will be undertaken in parallel to the vegetation survey. 


What are EVCs? 

Here is a nice summary from the DSE: 

The basic mapping units used for biodiversity planning and 
conservation assessment at landscape, regional and broader 
scales in Victoria. EVCs are derived from large-scale forest type 
and plant community mapping and are based on the following 
types of information: 

a. plant communities and forest types (including species and 
structural information) 

b. ecological information relevant to the species that 
comprise the communities (including life-form and reproductive 
strategies) 

c. information that describes variation in the physical 
environment (including aspect, elevation, geology and soils, 
landform, rainfall, salinity and climatic zones). 

DSE has identified approximately 250 EVCs in Victoria. 


First survey: Sunday 16 September 


When: 
Where: 


Sunday 16 September 2007. 

Property of Rob & Julia Ditterich Parkers Road, 
Boonah. We will be assembling at the Deans 
Marsh Store at 9.00 am. 


The first survey will be undertaken on a remnant patch of 
Otways foothill forest, approximately 40 ha is size. The 
ecological communities at this site are classified as herb-rich 
and shrubby foothill forest. The site is at the head of the Yan 
Yan Gurt Creek and the creek gully dissects the property. Much 
of the site is steep. There is an upper section that is flatter with 
road access. We intend to undertake a preliminary investigation 
of the site on 9 September. 


Survey methods 


We hope to complete three different surveys on the day: 
a. Botanical survey 


Tonight... 


...Bruce Lindsay 


b. Bird survey 

c. Mammal survey 
Botanical survey/vegetation survey: 
What we can achieve on the day will depend very much on the 
numbers of participants and the time available. At a minimum, 
we are seeking to produce a species list for the site. Given the 
likely mix of experienced and lesser-experienced naturalists, we 
will also include in the project a list of target species we wish to 
locate/identify, including detailed information about them. This 
may be a good way for those of us with less botanical 
knowledge to educate ourselves about particular species and 
make the task of identifying them easier. 
Bird survey: 
Members of the GFNC bird group will be undertaking (possibly 
earlier than the rest of us!) a survey of our avian friends. Along 
with the mammal survey, this will allow us to get a 
comprehensive picture of the whole ecological community of the 
area. 
Mammal survey: 
Thursday 13 September 1.00 pm. Meet at Deans Marsh store. 

Proceed to property and set traps. 

Friday 14 September 8.30 am Check traps 
Saturday 15 September 8.30 am Check traps 
Sunday 16 September 8.30 am Collect traps 


Equipment 

Please bring lunch, drinks and snacks, sturdy shoes, 
appropriate clothing, whatever reference materials (books, etc) 
that may be useful for species identification, as well as other 
useful things, such as cameras, hand lenses, etc. Some 
reference material is available from the GFNC library at the 
GBG meetings rooms. 


Health and Safety 

There will be a more substantial health and safety briefing on 
the morning of the 16th. However, a few key things should be 
borne in mind: 

a. Bring the usual outdoor gear appropriate to this kind of 
work: raincoat, clothes appropriate to the weather, sturdy boots, 
a hat, long pants preferably (may be too early for snakes but 
you never know!), sunscreen, water, lunch (we will be having 
lunch on site). 

b. The site is hilly and steep. It is our intention to organise 
some survey work on flatter sections. Nevertheless, some areas 
may require considerable exertion. Also, given the nature of the 
terrain there is the possibility of falls, slips, trips, cuts and 
scratches. 

c. We will have first aid kits, GPSs, phytopthera cleaning kits, 
and we will require everyone there on the day to sign-on and 
sign-off. 


Contact: Bruce Lindsay 0439 035 277, 5223 2394 or 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 


... om Ryan will talk about 'Freshwater Fauna’. 


At the October meeting... 


...Ken Mason will be talking about the Victorian Volcanic Plains Tender system 


Members are encouraged to arrive 
early at general meetings. 


story. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 


allow members to chat to other May 2007. 


The photo on the front cover, by Deborah Evans, was taken looking downstream from 
the Mitchell Falls on the Kimberley Plateau in Western Australia. See p. 11 for the full 


The photo on the back cover, by Pat Streefkerk, was taken in the Brisbane Ranges in 





members and visitors. 


Cottony-cushion Scale — Icerya purchasi, Margarodidae, Hemiptera 
...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Introduction lenticular shaped body. The dorsal surface has a series of 
During an inspection of the blossom on a Cootamundra short dark hairs arranged in various patterns (B). The 
Wattle Acacia baileyana a batch of waxy scale was ventral surface (C) retains three pairs of degenerate legs, 


observed on several branches. Closer inspection revealed a pair of degenerate eyes and short antennae, all of which 
them to be the Cottony-cushion Scale /cerya purchasi,an become superfluous when the female settles in her final 


endemic parasite of wattles that since European position. Mouthparts are all but non-existent being a 
settlement has taken a liking to citrus fruit trees. modified form of stylet, termed a stylet bundle, consisting 
Fortunately an endemic control vector exists in the form of of extremely fine tubes, seen in (C) as a coiled filament. 

a Ladybird Beetle Rodolia cardinalis. An inadvertent This filament is caused to pierce the plant's epidermis and 
introduction of thread through to the vascular phloem, there to take-up 

|. purchasi into the nutrient laden 


sap. The stylet 
bundle remains 
embedded in the 
plant tissue after the 
death of the female. 
Upon hatching, the 
females (crawlers) 
are small replicas of 
their mother, 
growing through a 
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California nearly 
devastated the 
citrus growing 
industry but for the 
eventual 
introduction of the 
Ladybird. 
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Of the scale insects, 
often referred to as 


MealyDugs, A- Ieerya purchasi, brooding A 

I. purchasi is one of ain T ANE E the adult stage. 

the largest. They e359 B- Female, dorsal view. ey . Males, the numbers 
feed on foliage i Bh i i f of which are 

stems causing of C- Female, ventral view. BA e considerably less 
debilitation and die BE = oi wansash, venient FANM than that of females, 
back when many iaa RE TEE NE AAEN AD develop through a 
individuals = pupa stage (D) and 


metamorphosing to 
the adult complete 
with wings. The 
extracting nutrients male has no viable 
in the form of sap mouthparts so has a 
from the phloem limited life span. 
tissue of the plants vascular system. They then excrete 

honeydew, a great attraction for ants and in some cases, References 


congregate at one 
point. The feeding is 
conducted by 





birds. Honeydew also coats the foliage causing the Carver, M. (1991) /nsects of Australia, Vol. 1, CSIRO, 
development of sooty mould, which in turn reduces or Melbourne University Press, Melbourne. 
completely prevents photosynthesis. Horne, P. (2005) Backyard Insects, The Miegunyah Press, 


Melbourne. 
Female /. purchasi are wingless and as instars are z 
referred to as 'crawlers' because once adult they are 
sedentary. They can also be dispersed by ants and the 
wind. Adult males, having wings, can seek females over a 
limited distance. Usually amongst a group of individuals a 
female, once settled, will insert her stylet bundle into the 
plant tissue and proceed to feed. Progressively she will 
extrude wax festoons and adopt a near vertical attitude as 
shown in (A), forming a chamber in which to lay her eggs 
and brood. Patches of wax become attached to the dorsal 
surface, presumably by close association with other 
individuals. The female will live entirely in this position for 
the remainder of her life of several months. 





Description 

The adult female, as shown in (B) and (C), is a reddish 
brown colour, changing to black upon death. Wax festoons 
are pure white made up of very fine threads extruded from 
a series of glands situated around the perimeter of the 


Photo: Dave King 
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Rambling on 


No such thing as bad weather for bird-watching 
CMATI tewist 


hen | bird-watch in bad weather, it's usually because 

I'm forced to. | struggle out of a warm bed, listening to 
the rain on the roof or the wind howling around the house, 
and bird-watching is the last thing | want to do. And yet, 
sometimes it pays off. 


Dean and | conducted bird surveys in White Elephant 
Reserve in the Rowsley Valley on the coldest day in nine 
years (15 July 2007). As we drove in, a magnificent rainbow 
formed in the west, and then the heavens opened. 
Fortunately there was a shelter shed. The rain hammered on 
the roof, whipped around by an icy blast; the track was a 
rushing muddy river; and every depression became a lake. 
The rain penetrated around the edges of my raingear and my 
hands went numb. We almost gave up, but gradually the 
weather eased and we started our surveys. Then we found a 
grove of Yellow Gums covered in blossom, and every tree 
was full of honeyeaters. A flock rose from the treetops and 





flew in circles, kept in the air by Red Wattlebirds. It looked like Survey site or river? White Elephant Reserve, 17/7/07 


a swarm of insects swirling around. My final count (very 
rough) was 80 birds. They were all Fuscous Honeyeaters. 


Road or lake? White e Elephant reserve, 17/7/07 
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Margaret Cameron always advertised the Hooded Plover 
Count by predicting beautiful spring weather. Dean and | did 
a three-day walk (14—16 October 1988) of 51 km along 
Discovery Bay in western Victoria which was memorable for 
the exact opposite. We battled gales, black squalls of rain, 
hail blowing horizontally, stinging sand, flying spray, and 
waves surging up the sand over our feet. It was a constant 
struggle to keep binoculars, notebooks and pens dry. Despite 
the weather, there was plenty to enjoy. The sea and shore 
had a wild beauty; there was a perverse satisfaction in 
surviving the worst the elements could throw at us; and we 
found 55 Hooded Plovers—always a pleasure. 


l've been on several bird-watching boat trips but never one as 
rough as the one from Wollongong on 22 November 1986. 
The boat pitched violently in all directions, the deck was lined 
with seasick passengers and even the captain could only 
spend a few minutes at a time inside the wheelhouse. 
Fortunately I'm not prone to motion sickness (| made a few 
enemies by eating my lunch), but it was exhausting being 
buffeted about. On an all-day trip to the continental shelf, 
there’s no escape. The reward was a progression of seabirds, 
including Wandering and Royal Albatrosses, Great-winged 
Petrels, Black Petrels, Hutton's Shearwaters and two 
exquisite black, white and silver-grey Bullers Shearwaters— 
and a Sperm Whale. 


Before the Wader Count at Lake Connewarre in June 1986, | 
said to Graeme Tribe, 'Let’s put zero on the count form and 
go home' (only half joking). The wind and rain howled across 
the open expanses of the lake and we surfed white-capped 
waves in the canoe. Hypothermia threatened, so we pulled 
into one of the islands, rested the canoe on its side and 
sheltered behind it with our hands wrapped around mugs of 
hot coffee. Then Graeme stepped out from under the canoe 
and a parrot flew up from the saltmarsh under his feet. It 
buzzed. It was an Orange-bellied Parrot. Another step— 
another parrot. Reluctantly | emerged and we flushed 22 
parrots from that island. All thoughts of a warm fire and dry 


| clothes were put aside (with a sigh). Our total count for the 
| delta islands and adjacent lakeshore was 32, and in one 


stroke, we'd shown the lake to be one of the most important 


wintering areas for the parrots. Because of our discovery we 
spent many more winter days surveying the lake with other 
hardy counters. We all walked, waded and towed canoes for 
kilometres, and were often soaked, muddy, windblown and 
frozen. But it was worth it because our highest count was 64 
parrots (and because Graeme discovered a Ground Parrot on 
27 July 1986). 


More Hooded Plovers, more adventures. On 16 October 


a= ; | 1982, we finished counting Bells Beach—Point Addis in a 





OBP counts at Lake Connewarre were wet enough even 
without rain and hail. Rob Mackenzie and Marilyn, July 1988. 


== downpour, and Margaret asked if anyone wanted to carry on 
=| bird-watching. Home and a hot shower were 90 minutes drive 
=| away for me and so | took up her offer. 'l can't possibly get 
=| any wetter,’ | thought. At Sand Island, Queenscliff, we found 
=| 2000 waders in breeding plumage. The massed flock of 
=| orange Bar-tailed Godwits, red Red Knots, maroon Curlew 

=| Sandpipers and red-necked Red-necked Stints was 


spectacular, but the Great Knots with necklaces of bold black 
spots were my favourites—a new bird for me. Margaret drove 
off to fetch John Pratt, leaving me on the island, and there 
was a sudden cloudburst. My umbrella and raincoat were in 
Margaret's car. At Point Henry, Latham's Snipe were 
sheltering from the gale by crouching down inside tree guards 
on the lawns. We settled down to watch waterbirds in a 


"| wetland near the conveyor belt, using the car as a hide. The 


3 Weal car rocked in the wind. The windows became coated with rain 





John Peter and Brendan Edgar shelter from the wind, OBP 
count, Lake Connewarre, July 1988. 


s | and mud on the outside and mist on the inside, but at least 


we were dry. Two birds emerged from behind a muddy spur 


4% and began to feed. They were Lewin's Rails—lifers for me, 
$ and what gorgeous birds. 


‘| So don't let the weather put you off. And don't get me started 


on my stories about birding in hot weather! 


m 
FT A et 
a pos 
Xx 
Di hA 
Pa [ez 
Nae 


Plant Group 


N ot surprisingly most of the discussion on peaflowers 
at our August meeting arose from non-indigenous 
specimens collected from local gardens. 


An exception was Eutaxia species which Lachlan noticed 
in the Rothwell district. His precise directions enabled both 
Helen and Polly to locate the plant which was in early 
flower. Although Eutaxia microphylla Common Eutaxia has 
a greater distribution than E. diffusa Spreading Eutaxia, it 
frequently grows with diffusa and intermediates, possibly 
the result of hybridisation, have been collected at several 
localities. Hopefully closer examination at our September 
meeting will confirm the identity. 


A common garden plant that created great interest was 
Psoralea pinnata Blue Psoralea which is a native of South 
Africa and now naturalsed in Australia. (Gk) psoraleas = 
scabby, scurfy—an allusion to the immersed glands in the 
plant tissue. Australian Scurf Peas were initially regarded 
as Psoraleas—see Dorothy Woolcock's often-referred-to 
Field Guide to Native Peaflowers—but are now of the 
Cullen genus (see Flora of Victoria Vol. 3) 


...Dick Southcombe 


Cullen parvum Small Scurf-pea is a nationally endangered 
species, extinct in NSW and known in a few Victorian 
localities, including a limited area of the volcanic plains 
grasslands. Hopefully we will learn more about C. parvum 
at the Flora Lecture and the club excursion in October. 


We also discussed the possibility of cooperating with other 
like-minded groups to eventually publish information on 
our region's Peaflowers; to this end we listed Pultenaea 
species of a region, with limits yet to be discussed with 
like-minded groups. 


On Saturday 8 September the Plant Group will visit the 
Brisbane Ranges for a full-day excursion through the 
northern section. After arranging transport at 4 Peary St, 
Belmont we will depart at 8.30 am. Bring magnifiers, flora 
reference books, camera and lunch. All welcome. 


At the 11 September meeting we will be studying 
Brisbane Ranges observations and continue with the 
Peaflower project. 
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Mammal report 


... revor Pescott 


Mammal trapping, Stephens Road Bushland, Bannockburn, August 2007 
GPS 38 01' 48"S, 144 07' 56"E at main gate. DSE Permit No. 10003784 


tephens Road bushland is an area of approximately 65 ha 

of land owned by the Barwon Water Authority. It is on the 
east side of Stephens Road, north of the Bannockburn Golf 
Course. The land is covered by a conservation covenant 
administered by the Trust For Nature, and there are several 
sewage treatment ponds within the land that are not so 
covered. Barwon Water is currently updating the management 
plan first prepared in 2000, and to supplement the available 
data on the mammal fauna we undertook a brief trapping 
exercise at the property. 


The land has several main vegetation communities with Manna 
Gum and Yellow Gum woodlands the main ones. We set traps 
in both of these woodland communities using both small Elliott 
traps set on the ground and large Elliott traps attached to 
wooden brackets placed on the trunks of large trees. 


One trap-line was in Yellow Gum woodland parallel to Stephens 
Road in the ‘front’ of the land where there were some mature 
trees and scattered Hedge Wattle plants. There was 
considerable leaf-and bark-litter on the ground, but there were 
no shrubs apart from the wattles and no ground-cover 
vegetation. We set 12 small Elliott traps on the ground and 
attached seven large Elliotts to the trunks of large Yellow 
Gums. 


The second trap-line was closer to the eastern boundary of the 
property and 10 small Elliott traps were set on the ground along 
a formerly cleared track and into Manna Gum woodland where 
there were considerable Hedge Wattle but no other shrubs or 
ground-cover plants. Three large Elliott traps were attached to 
River Red Gums at the north end of the trap-line. 


Weather was cool with light rain falling on the third night. 
Dates: 15-18 August 2007. 


A total of 22 small Elliott traps and 10 large Elliott traps were 
used, giving a total of 96 trap-nights. 

Bait: peanut butter, honey, oatmeal, raw linseed oil and vanilla 
essence. 


Results 

We were completely unsuccessful in that we failed to catch any 
animals and indeed there was no evidence of any small 
terrestrial mammals being present in the area. 


Mammals recorded 

Short-beaked Echidna—there were recent diggings in active 
meat-ant nests. 

Common Brushtail Possum—recent scats found beneath the 
old River Red Gums at the north-east corner of the land. 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo—very common, with several being 
seen and well-worn paths crossing the site mainly 

on a north-south line. 

European Rabbit—fresh scats and diggings observed. 

Red Fox—scats and the odour of animals noticed. 


According to the 2000 Management Plan, 24 mammals, 
including nine species of bats, have been recorded for the area. 
There are also seven introduced species on the list. The only 
small terrestrial native mammal listed is the Common Dunnart 
which once occurred under litter at the old Bannockburn rubbish 
tip in the Bannockburn Bushland Reserve. Whether it was, or 
still is, present on the Barwon Water land is unknown. 


Thanks to Barwon Water for permission to visit the site and to 
provide easy access to the property, to GordonTAFE for the 

loan of 10 large Elliott traps, and to Dave King for helping set 
and check the traps. 


Mammal Atlas additions 


25.04.07 
06.08.07 
25.04.07 
06.08.07 


Platypus 

Agile Antechinus 

Koala 

Common Brushtail Possum 
years. 8.30 pm. 

03.07.07 

11.08.07 

22.08.07 

06.08.07 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Red-necked Wallaby 
Swamp Rat 


Lake Elizabeth, swimming in lake at 10.55 am 
Eumerella Scout Camp, Anglesea 

Lake Elizabeth parking area, heard grunting 1.10 pm. 
Belmont, the first one | have seen in our trees for many 


Bannockburn bush, east of golf course 

Salt Creek, Birregurra, killed on Cape Otway Road 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 

Eumerella Scout Camp, Anglesea 


House Mouse 
Red Fox 
Bottlenose Dolphin 


18.08.07 
29.06.07 
05.08.07 


Yaugher, caught in bushland behind house 
Moolap Saltworks 


DHe, TSc 
MCo 
MHe, DHe,TSc 


TPe 
MHe, DHe 
TPe 
TPe 
MCo 
TPe 
MHe 


Point Lonsdale-Queenscliff, porpoising and swimming 


offshore 
Corio Bay, report and photographs in Geelong Advertiser 


MHe, DHe 


Southern Right Whale 16.08.07 1 GAd 
Observers: DHe Dean Hewish; GAd Geelong Advertiser, MCo Melanie Costanzo; MHe Marilyn Hewish; TSc Ton Schat; TPe Trevor 


Pescott 


Mammal Trapping 
As part of the biodiversity study at Boonah (see excursion details on inside front cover and p. 16), we plan to undertake three nights 
of mammal trapping as follows: 


Thursday 13 September 
Friday 14 September 
Saturday 15 September 
Sunday 16 September 


1.00 pm 
8.30 am 
8.30 am 
8.30 am 


Meet at Deans Marsh Store, before proceeding to nearby property. Set traps. 
Check traps 
Check traps 


Collect traps Contact Trevor on 5243 4368 
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Skeleton Creek—living with nature: Bob Winters 
Bird Group meeting, 16 August 2007 


ob Winters, the Bird Group's August guest speaker, 

worked for the Education Department as Education 
Officer at the Healesville Bird Sanctuary and later with the 
Gould League on secondment. He is now self-employed 
and lives at Sanctuary Lakes on Skeleton Creek near 
Point Cook. This is an area not often visited by Geelong 
bird-watchers, especially since it has been developed for 
housing in recent years. 


Bob titled his talk 'Living with Nature’ and described how 
the land bordering the creek has been set up as a 
managed wetland by the housing estate developers in co- 
operation with two councils, Melbourne Water and Parks 
Victoria. Skeleton Creek flows into the sea through the 
now abandoned Cheetham Saltworks at Altona. The 
saltpans are managed by Parks Victoria as part of the 
Cheetham Wetlands, and water levels are regulated for 
the benefit of the waterbirds that have long used the area. 
The Friends of Skeleton Creek are actively involved in 
conservation and regularly hold information days for the 
residents. Point Cook Coastal Park is to the south-east. 


Upstream of the coast, the creek is partly blocked by a low 
weir, creating a wetland area, now bordered by houses 
and a golf course but with a buffer zone of saltmarsh 
vegetation and reeds. The wetlands include some artificial 
lakes, wetlands and storm-water ponds created by the 
developers of the housing estates. Bob has become 
involved in educational activities to raise local awareness 
of wildlife and conservation in the local area. This effort 
includes giving talks on birds, writing articles and booklets, 
and producing a website with educational materials that 
can be downloaded. Brochures and signs are currently in 
production. 





Baillon's Crake 


Photo: Bob Winters 


Sandpipers, Marsh Sandpipers, Common Greenshanks, 
Black-winged Stilts, and Red-necked Avocets. Other 
waterbirds Bob has recorded include Whiskered Terns, 
White-faced Herons, Great Egrets, Australian Pelicans, 
spoonbills of both types, eight or nine species of ducks 
(including Freckled Ducks and Pink-eared Ducks), ibis, 
Purple Swamphens, Buff-banded Rails and Dusky 
Moorhens. Baillon's Crakes can be glimpsed on the banks 
of the creek and have bred in the area. Three species of 
cormorants are present. Silver Gulls were uncommon until 
the drought, but recently their numbers have increased, 
although they do not yet breed in the area. Living along 
the edge of the creek, Bob is in a perfect position to take 
photographs of the birds, sometimes from his office 
window. 


Land birds seen by Bob in the housing developments and 


| on the borders of the wetlands are cuckoos, Black- 

| shouldered Kites, Golden-headed Cisticolas, Crested 

| Pigeons, Welcome Swallows, Australian Magpies, Magpie- 
| larks, Grey Fantails, Superb Fairy-wrens, Yellow-rumped 


Thornbills, Welcome Swallows, martins, and the expected 


| White-plumed and New Holland Honeyeaters. White- 
| fronted Chats seem to have been displaced by the 


development and are becoming increasingly rare. The 


"| trees planted by the developers and residents are now 


large enough to attract Musk and Rainbow Lorikeets. 
Striated Fieldwrens can be seen, sometimes venturing 


"| onto the fences of houses bordering the wetland. 





Photo: Bob Winters 


A few areas where the embankment is low provide habitat 
for wading birds. Commonly seen are Masked Lapwings, 
Sharp-tailed Sandpipers, Red-necked Stints, Curlew 


| Bob is interested in all wildlife, not just birds. The wetlands 
4 offer good habitat for frogs. Spotted Marsh Frogs and 


Common Froglets are the dominant species. Preying on 
the frogs are Tiger Snakes, which are especially common. 

ob has also photographed invertebrates found in the 
area, and showed pictures of Pasture Day Moth 
caterpillars and adults, as well as a millipede, Wolf Spider, 
slaters and ants. 


Continued on next page... 
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...continued from previous page 





Huntsman spider 


Photo: Bob Winters 


Some areas of saltmarsh along the creek bank are 
protected from intruders by a sturdy fence. Bob illustrated 
the marsh vegetation with photographs of reeds 
Phragmites australis, Noon-flower and common saltmarsh 
plants such as Beaded Glasswort. The artificial wetlands 
have been planted with local plants, including Nardoo. 
Landscape reconstruction is still in progress and a walking 
trail along the border between the housing development 
and the Cheetham Wetlands is planned for the future. 


Conservation problems in the area include dogs, often 
allowed to run free in the wetlands. Foxes are abundant in 
the housing development and are difficult to control 
because the presence of pet dogs makes baiting 
impractical. Hares and rabbits also occur along the fringes 
of the creek and wetlands. Bob has not seen much 
evidence of cats running free, but they can be expected to 
appear in the future. Introduced pest bird species include 
Common Starlings, Common Blackbirds and Common 
Mynas. European Goldfinches and European 
Greenfinches are also seen in the district. The 
development has encouraged some pest species to move 
into the area. Bob did not see Blackbirds for his first two 
and a half years of residence, but their numbers are now 
increasing. 








Skeleton Creek, Sanctuary Lakes 


Photo: Bob Winters 


Bob's wildlife photographs were of exceptional quality and 
he described his current equipment for the benefit of the 
technically minded members. 


It was pointed out during the discussion that housing 
development in the Skeleton Creek area has destroyed 
valuable and increasingly rare grassland habitats. 
However, Bob's talk illustrated that some of the measures 
taken by developers can enrich the local environment for 
both residents and wildlife. Bird-watchers wishing to 
investigate the area can find plenty of interest along the 
creek. Entry into the Cheetham Wetlands can be arranged 
by contacting Parks Victoria. 


Honeyeater deaths 


o% the last month, | have received a number of 
reports of honeyeaters found dead in the Anakie 
area. There is no indication of the cause of death, the 
birds were not apparently injured, they were not near 
windows nor had they been the subject of predation. Nor 
was the species determined although | got the impression 
at least some were New Hollands. 


Thursday Jan 24 1907 The Geelong Advertiser - 
A well-known local surveyor, accompanied by the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club, who had large experience with reptiles in 


Siberia and Manchuria, carried out an extensive survey in the 
Dean district. The fearless manner in which he despatched 
many snakes by dancing a hornpipe on their sinuous forms 


... Trevor Pescott 


With the large numbers of Fuscous Honeyeaters reported 
from the southern Brisbane Ranges recently, | wonder if 
there is any connection. The reports were directed through 
Parks Ranger Chris Worrall who said he would try to find a 
fresh enough specimen to have an autopsy carried out. 


| would urge anyone visiting the Anakie area to keep an 
eye out for recently dead birds. 


created a deal of surprise to local rustics. Country folk admitted 
that even in matters of this kind, travel is responsible sometimes 
for the importation of useful innovations not included in the 


department specifications. 
Investigator, Geelong Historical Society magazine, Vol 42 No 1, March 2007. 
Submitted by Nola Haines 
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Out and About 


he Otway Ranges consist of Lower Cretaceous 

felspathic sandstones (arkoses) and siltstones laid 
down in freshwater swamps and lakes and later uplifted. 
The rock platforms along the Otway coast are more or less 
flat and it is thought that they are due to the horizontal 
action of the sea rather than from weathering of the steep 
hill slopes above. There are many broad areas of smooth 
platform but where concretions had developed, some 
unusual formations occur, such as 'cannonballs' and 
‘sausages’. In some places there are gutters with raised 
rust-coloured edges. These are along fault lines caused by 
stresses that occurred when the sediments were folded 
and uplifted. Erosion often occurs along these lines of 
weakness; in others the joints are strengthened by 
secondary minerals so that they stand out above the 
surface. Honeycomb weathering is typical of many 
supratidal areas. This patterning is caused by expansion 
of salt left on the surface by spray. As the water 
evaporates the crystals grow, forming small pockets as 
they wedge apart the grain of the sandstone and 
eventually an irregular honeycomb pattern is produced. 


...Valda Dedman 


eggs' and 'Nests and eggs of Pardalotes'. He was a 
passionate advocate of wattles and in 1921 published 
Golden wattle, our national floral emblem, a somewhat 
lyrical photographic essay based on the many lectures he 
had given on the subject. The acacia species flowering 
each month are described, but the focus is on those for 
glorious golden September. Campbell was appealing to 
our sense of the aesthetic. Some of his photographs 
depict a young woman reclining in front of a flowering 
wattle. 


There had been earlier attempts to recognise wattle as 
Australia's national flower, coinciding with a rise in 
Australian patriotism and Federation. A short-lived Wattle 
Blossom League had been formed in South Australia in 
1889, but it was not until 1910 that a Wattle Day League 
was formed in Sydney with branches in Adelaide and 
Melbourne. The first ‘national’ Wattle Day was celebrated 
on 1 September 1910. It became a popular event. In 
1912, the first 'Wattle Train’, from Melbourne to 
Hurstbridge, carried 980 passengers. Wattle was jingoistic, 
a symbol of Australia's honour. An Order of the Wattle 
Blossom was even proposed. During World War | wattle 
became a symbol of home for overseas troops; Wattle Day 


badges and wattle sprigs were sold. 


The movement gradually lost following, but was revived in 


| the lead-up to the Australian bi-centenary. In April 1984 


the gold and green of wattle became Australia’s national 


T colours, and on 1 September 1988, Golden Wattle Acacia 


pycnantha became our national flower. The Australian 
coat of arms is often depicted with a background of wattle 


Ae =} flowers and leaves, but they are not part of the official 





Honeycomb weathering gutter with raised edges, Skenes Creek 
Photo: Valda Dedman 
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The first of September is National Wattle Day, a day 
originally proposed by Mr A. J. Campbell in September 
1908, when he delivered a lecture, complete with lantern 
slides, to the photographic clubs of Melbourne Technical 
College. The lecture was entitled Wattle Time, or Yellow- 
haired September. He had previously (1899) formed a 
Wattle Club and for several years the club organised 
excursions to such places as the You Yangs, Werribee or 
Eltham on the first day in September to enjoy the 'Wattle 
Wilds’. 


Archibald James Campbell (1853-1929), is possibly better 
known to field naturalists for his 1900 two-volume work 
Nests and Eggs of Australian Birds. He was a life member 
of the GFNC and contributed many articles to the Geelong 
Naturalist, including 'A bird list of 393 species, nests and 


crest. There is still an active Wattle Day Association with a 
website www.wattleday.asn.au and a certain amount of 
sentimental patriotism may surround official events in 


| Canberra. 


There are about 1200 acacia species world wide and 950 
in Australia with most species occurring in Western 
Australia. Flower colour ranges from pale cream to almost 
orange (with 'Scarlet Blaze' an aberrant red form of 

A. leorosa developed as Victoria’s Centenary of 
Federation flower) and they may occur singly or in 
clusters, and be arranged cylindrically or in globular 
heads. 


Let us take a closer look at a wattle bloom. What you see 
in a golden ball or cylinder is not a single flower, but many 
clustered tightly together. This is more obvious in the bud 
stage. The flower has four or five petals and the same 
number of sepals, but they are all completely hidden under 
a mass of pollen-covered stamens (the pollen that hay- 
fever sufferers so dislike and lorikeets and the Swift Parrot 
so favour). Bracts may cover the developing bud entirely 
and this feature misled the members of the plant group in 
July to discard as 'non-acacia' a specimen of A. iteaphylla 
(or was it the closely related A. suaveolens?). In hindsight, 
we needed to examine the plant more carefully. There 


Continued on next page... 
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...continued from previous page 


may be up to 75 flowers in a single flower-head. A long 
style protrudes beyond the stamens. 





Golden Wattle flower head and bud with individual flowers 


visible. 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


Wattle leaves are not necessarily green. Consider the 
grey-leaved Cootamundra Wattle A. baileyana and its 
purplish variant. That wattle is one of a minority that has 
true leaves as an adult. They are bi-pinnate (twice- 
divided), arranged along a central stem, the rachis. The 
leaves of most wattles are really stems (petioles) known 





as phyllodes. Only the immature plants have true leaves. 
The phyllodes may be broad or little more than spines, soft 
or leathery, smooth or hairy. They frequently contain 
glands (extra-floral nectaries). The flowers themselves do 
not produce nectar. The whole plant may be fragrant when 
in bloom (Golden Wattle A. pycnantha or Sweet Wattle 

A. suaveolens); it may stink when wet (Gidgee 

A. cambagel). 


Wattles do not only bloom in spring. Lightwood A. implexa 
is in flower from January to March; late July and early 
August are peak times around Geelong for Cootamundra 
Wattle which occurs naturally in a very small area around 


| that town from which it takes its common name. Our 


national flower, the Golden Wattle, is a lovely plant with 
clusters of large golden flower balls which should be at 
their best during September, so enjoy its beauty this 
month whilst appreciating the diversity of acacia species 


| and their distinctive features. 


References 
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Carlton, Vic. 
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Excursion report—Royal Botanic Gardens Cranbourne 
15 August 2007 


his was a spectacular day—a spectacular place in 
spectacular weather! How lucky we were! 


We were pleased to welcome members of Swan Bay 
Environment Association, Bellarine Landcare, friends and 
family, who joined us for the day, making the bus hire 
viable. (Gone are the days when GFNC would fill three big 
buses on its own!) Twenty-seven adults (and one baby!) 
attended. 


After enjoying a complimentary morning tea, courtesy of 
our busline, we met our guides at the Visitor Centre and 
broke into two groups for a guided tour of the Australian 
Garden. 


In the 1960s the Royal Botanic Gardens Melbourne started 
looking for a new site, and eventually found this 

363 hectare area at Cranbourne. In the 1820s this site had 
been a sand mine, then occupied by the military from the 
1889 to 1960s. It was then purchased by the State 
government; the RBG Cranbourne was established in 
1970 and opened to the public in 1989. The purpose of this 
Garden is 'conservation, research, display, and enjoyment 
of Australian native plants’. 


Having been locked up by the military for so many years 
much of the area had not been ‘developed’ and is rich in 
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..Diana Primrose 


indigenous vegetation. Two-thirds of the site remains 
untouched heathy woodland and wetlands. The present 
11 ha Australian Garden, which is Stage 1 of the 
development project, was started about 10 years ago. 
Stage 2 is planned to start late this year and will have a 
focus on ‘Water’. It will include picnic facilities, a lake, 
expanded educational areas, more landscape features, 
etc., bringing the total project area to 26 hectares. 


Walking up to the Visitor Centre from the car park, the view 
that meets the eye is quite stunning—the vivid rust-red of 
the Central Australian landscape, with glistening white 
‘water sculptures’ trickling through. Big green circles of salt 
bush on the red earth background—simulating the 
‘spinifex' (Triodia sp.) circles of the outback, simulated red 
sand dunes, and a striking metre wide strip of yellow 
‘paper’ daisies running North and South across the ‘desert’. 
The 'desert' is fenced off from the public—to be admired 
from a distance (crowds of people in a desert landscape 
spoil the 'space’ anyway!) It was fortunate that the red 
sand for the ‘desert’ was found in close proximity to the 
site, and did not have to come from Central Australia! 


On walking the Australian Garden in an anti-clockwise 
direction, we pass a number of Exhibition or ‘theme’ 
gardens on our right, and on our left is a marvellous 
Kimberley-type stream, bubbling up and rippling over 


paving 'rocks', down the side of a huge 90 m long rusty 
iron sculptured ‘escarpment’ which divides the river from a 
sand dune above and the ‘desert’ behind. 


The first theme garden is ‘Biodiversity’, demonstrating 
some of the 80 or so biodiverse areas of Australia, then a 
stand of Apple Gum (Angophora costata) before the 
‘Water wise’ theme garden. Next a 'Future Garden’, then a 
‘Home Garden’ theme of 1940s, 50s, and 60s—which 
demonstrated a drought tolerant lawn of an Australian 
grass Hemarthria uncinata. Then follows a 'Kid's 
Backyard'—a play area with a huge wooden sculpture of a 
‘Hortasaurus’. These theme gardens highlight how 
spectacular Australian native species, and their cultivars, 
can be in the home garden. Many of these plants are 
available in retail nurseries. 
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Continuing the circuit we pass a Gathering Space where 
social events can be held—this is in its early stages and is Exhibition gardens, RBG Cranbourne 

to be upgraded for ease of access and security. From here Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 
we follow 'Serpentine Walkway’, leaving the 'river' behind 
and heading up the hill to the Arid Garden and Desert 
Discovery Centre—a large sand pit fitted out with ‘fossils’ 
and all sorts of exciting things for children to discover! 
Onto the Eucalypt Walk passing plantings of Stringybark, 
Bloodwood, Peppermint, Box, and Ironbark, with a stand 
of big Grass Trees (Xanthorrhoea sp.) from various parts 
of Australia. Interesting sculptures by various artists 
incorporating seed pods, living plants, metal shapes, etc., 
all add to the interest of this area. We walk by a dry 'creek 
bed' and 'ephemeral lake' back to the Visitor Centre. 


Following lunch—lots of places to sit outside and enjoy the 
gardens, or sample the cafeteria—most of us made our 
way up to the Trig Point. A grand 360-degree view over 
Western Port Bay, Baw Baw (and its ski runs), around to 
the You Yangs and Port Phillip Bay. 





There are 10 km of walking tracks, and some picnic sites, 
throughout the RBG Cranbourne site—outside the Overlooking the Rockpool Waterway, RBG Cranbourne 
Australian Garden section. Truly a place to return to! Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 
Spectacular now, and in a few years when the trees are 

more mature it will be quite magnificent. 


Bird list 
(compiled by Graeme Tribe) 


Pacific Black Duck 

Australian White Ibis (overhead) 

Straw-necked Ibis (pair) 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Striated Pardalote 

White-browed Scrubwren 

Red Wattlebird 

Bell Miner (heard) 

New Holland Honeyeater (common in the Australian 
Garden) 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Grey Fantail 

Raven sp. 

Welcome Swallow Red Sand Garden, RBG Cranbourne 


Common Myna 





Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 
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Butterfly report 


eptember is the real beginning of our butterfly season. As 

the weather warms up and the days become sunnier, you 
may see two ‘butterfly ladies’, the Australian Painted Lady 
and the Imperial Jezebel, in Newtown, where Joe Hubbard 
recorded them in 2005. Jezebel was the wicked wife of King 
Ahab, king of Israel, and maybe the common name comes 
from the bright colours of the underside—red and yellow and 
black and white—that you see when the butterfly is perched 
with the wings folded. 





Imperial White butterfly, 18 September 1996 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


The Imperial Jezebel Delias harpalyce has the longest flying 
period of any Victorian butterfly. It is perhaps better known as 
the Imperial White and you should look up above the trees for 
a fairly large white butterfly soaring majestically (imperially?) 
with outstretched, motionless wings. There will probably be 
mistletoe growing on the trees, where the larvae feed. The 
caterpillars are dark brown, covered with sparse white hairs. 
They live communally, and as they feed, they spin a web over 
the mistletoe leaves, enlarging it as they grow. 


With a bit of luck you may find a large silken net facing toward 
the sun and hung with shiny black pupae. The butterflies 
should all emerge about the same time. The males hilltop, 
waiting for the females to join them for mating. There are two 





... Valda Dedman 


broods annually; the 
summer pupal cases are 
golden. In March 1996 | 
found eggs on a Creeping 
Mistletoe at the You 
Yangs. The larvae 
hatched and would not 
eat any other mistletoe 
species. In July they 
pupated and the 
butterflies emerged on 18 
September. 


Other local 'mistletoe' 
butterflies are the Spotted 
Jezebel (Wood White) 
and some of the Azures— 
the Broad-margined, the 
Dark Purple and the 
Southern Purple. 





Imperial White pupa, July 1996 
Photo: Valda Dedman 
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Imperial White caterpillars, May 1996 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


Brown Goshawk feeding on a Spotted Turtle-dove in Highton 


Moseley afternoon (29 August 2007) | went out into the 
garden around 4.30 to do a bit of weeding. As | approached 
my intended patch of garden, | surprised a Pied Currawong on 
the ground worrying a fairly large bird. The currawong first moved 
into the undergrowth with the bird, before abandoning it to sit and 
watch me from a flowering prunus about 3 metres away. | went to 
investigate, thinking that one of the local red wattle birds had met 
its maker, only to find that the recently deceased was a Spotted 
Turtle-dove. The currawong continued to watch me silently while 
| worked for about 10 minutes. All the while, there were 
continuous alarm calls from New Holland Honeyeaters who flew 
around in the trees above us. | assumed that they must have a 
nest nearby and were agitated about the close proximity of the 
Pied Currawong. Before | left to empty my bucket, | moved the 
dead turtle-dove to a more open patch of ground in the hopes 
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.. Jenny Possingham 
that the currawong would dispose of it for me. 


| arrived back from emptying my bucket about 5 minutes later to 
find that the bird now working on defeathering the turtle-dove 
was now a Brown Goshawk. The goshawk flew up into a nearby 
melaleuca with the turtle-dove. After a short while, the goshawk 
‘settled down’ and started to feed on the turtle-dove. The dead 
bird was wedged in a fork of the tree and the goshawk stood on 
top of it, apparently pulling flesh from under chest/crop area. The 
goshawk did not seem unduly worried by my presence, so | 
quietly moved back and inside to pick up my binoculars for a 
better view. | came back and continued to watch the goshawk 
feed for about 10 minutes. Eventually, the Pied Currawong 
scared the goshawk away and had a go at the turtle-dove itself. 
The goshawk did not seem too perturbed and sat watching for a 


short while until the currawong chased it off. This morning, the 
goshawk was again present in the garden (and surrounding 
gardens) for at least 1% hours. | saw it variously ‘worried’ by (or 
worrying) 1 or 2 Pied Currawongs, and pair of Little Ravens 
(preparing a nest in a nearby tree) and an Australian Magpie. 
When 'seen off, the goshawk repeatedly came to rest back in the 
stand of eucalyptus on the boundary of the garden. 


The bird was repeatedly seen in close proximity to Pied 
Currawongs and appeared to be of similar size. A Brown 
Goshawk was previously sighted in the garden during the last 
week of January 2007, and a smaller bird (identified at the time 


as a Collared Sparrowhawk due to its size) on 20 March 2007. 
(This later observation was made during my weekly 20-minute 
bird survey as part of the Australian Museum's birds in backyards 
project. My notes indicate that | initially thought | had seen a Little 
Falcon, then sparrowhawk, then goshawk, before finally settling 
on sparrowhawk due to the small size, similar to a Red 
Wattlebird.) Neither of these earlier birds remained in the garden 
for more than 10 minutes. 


All three sightings were of adult birds, sitting in trees rather than 
flying. 


Wonderful wild places 


t the August General Meeting Members' Night, | showed a 
few ‘happy holiday snaps' from two locations with some 
unusual environmental features. 


New Caledonia 

The first was New Caledonia, one of Australia's nearest 
neighbours to the east. The main island of New Caledonia, 
Grande Terre, is the most easterly bit of the ancient continent of 
Gondwana, having broken off from Australia in the late 
Cretaceous/early Tertiary and headed east to run into, and dive 
under, the Pacific tectonic plate. 


The complex history of subduction at this plate boundary that 
geologists have tried to reconstruct is thought to include a period 
of 'obduction’, where a piece of oceanic crust was scraped back 
on top of parts of New Caledonia, bringing with it ultrabasic rock 
material with high concentrations of iron and magnesium, and 
heavy metals such as nickel, cobalt, chromium, manganese etc. 
These metals, particularly the nickel, have been very good for the 
New Caledonian economy, but have made life tough for the 
remnant Gondwana vegetation carried on this plate fragment. 
Formation of lateritic crusts during the island's tropical history has 
created an even more difficult environment for the plants. 


The result is a specialised flora adapted to these soil conditions, 
with high endemism and the presence of distinctive groups such 
as gymnosperms that reflect the Gondwana legacy. So much so 
that the gymnosperms at the botanical reserve of 'La Chute de 
Madeleine’ provided the perfect 'Cretaceous' setting for the 
BBC's Walking with Dinosaurs series. Geelong residents don't 
have to go to New Caledonia to see these some of these 
gymnosperms—six species of New Caledonian Araucaria have 
been planted in the 21st Century garden in the Geelong Botanic 





The botanical reserve of La Chute de la Madeleine in southern 
Grande Terre, NC, with gymnosperms, probably Dacridium spp., in 


the foreground. Photo: Deborah Evans 


...Deborah Evans 


Gardens to go along with the Gardens’ extensive plantings of 
Australian Hoop Pine, A. cunninghamia and Bunya Pine, A. 
bidwillii. 





Photo: Deborah Evans 


Kimberleys by boat 

The second unusual wild place is the coastline of Australia's 
Kimberley region which I visited by boat in May 2007. Despite 
the magnificent scenery and lovely winter climate, this remote 
part of Australia remains wilderness, accessible only by boat (or 
arduous overland trekking!), and free from towns and resorts. 
Why? 





Folded strata in the iron-bearing formations near Cockatoo and 


Koolan Islands, showing the tide line. Photo: Deborah Evans 


Continued on next page... 
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The crocodiles are an obvious problem, with visitors frustrated by 
beautiful sandy beaches on the islands and a few parts of the 
coast, lined with turtle tracks and fringed by clear blue sea in 
which it's simply too dangerous to swim! But, in addition, much 
of the coast is rugged cliffs, and the majestic rivers, whose 
courses are often controlled by jointing in the predominantly flat- 
lying Precambrian sandstones, are also lined with cliffs and 





Porosus Creek (named after a large and aggressive member of the 
species Crocodiillius porosus who once dominated the creek!) 
flowing into the Hunter River, with the cliffs in the flat-lying 
sandstones and the fringe of mangroves and mud flats. 

Photo: Deborah Evans 





fringing mangroves and mudflats that are repeatedly submerged 
and exposed by the huge tides. 


Combine this with the summer cyclone season, and it's no 
wonder the developers haven't yet found a way to exploit this 
wonderful part of Australia! 


he Victorian Department of Sustainability & Environment has just 
released an updated list for threatened vertebrate species for this 
state—Aoavisory list of threatened vertebrate fauna in Victoria - 2007 


The list indicates both the conservation classification under the Flora 
and Fauna Guarantee Act 1988 in terms of the listing of a species 
under that Act plus the status in the department's 'management 

list’ (which is not a statutory list). | encourage all those interested in the 
conservation of vertebrates in Victoria (especially in birds) to be aware 
of the status of the species they are observing and keep in mind that 
we are always interested in receiving detailed reports of ANY 
threatened species form ANYWHERE in Victoria. People's 
observations can then be added to the Atlas of Victorian Wildlife and 
will assist in better management of threatened species in south east 
Australia. 


The link to the new list is as follows: 
http://www.dse.vic.gov.au 
—'Plants & animals' 
—'Native plants & animals’ 
—'Threatened species & communities' 
—'DSE Threatened species advisory lists’ 


Martin O'Brien, Wildlife Biologist, Threatened Species & Communities 
Section, DSE 


Vale Lilian Sherwood 


ily and Bob Sherwood became members of our club during 

1962—the second year of the current club's existence. 
Although Lily's passion was birds, she took an interest in all club 
activities, and was often part of the excursion vanguard, busily 
observing and discussing the flora and fauna around us. 
Whether strolling along with Bob or keeping up with the liveliness 
of Lily their company was always pleasant. 


Lily served on our committee, she initiated formation of the Bird 
group and was instrumental in our club publishing and selling a 
cookery book. Lily formed a group at Abervale which focused on 
observing birds and on occasions Gordon McCarthy and Dave 
King assisted her by showing slides or leading excursions. She 
worked tirelessly at home, making jams, biscuits and other 
goodies, also clothes, for sale at street stalls in Highton, club 
meetings and club fetes. One of her specialties was home-made 
bread which was regularly sold during club fetes at Mrs 
Campbell's home in High St, Belmont. Another specialty was a 
stained-glass-window cake, which she provided at December 
club meetings for many years, including 2006. Lily made a 
significant contribution to our club's finances through these 
activities. Her societal contribution was of greater value. She 
welcomed and introduced visitors, she planned and worked hard 
to ensure the appeal and success of functions such as Christmas 
meeting casserole teas and club, association, and visiting club 
dinners. For years Lily brought table-cloths, flowers, decorations 
etc. and arranged tables of food whenever our club had a social 
function. Her enthusiastic efforts really brightened the meeting 
places. Lily was a loyal and enthusiastic practical helper and 
supporter and understood club mood and offered helpful advice. 


Until recent years Lily regularly attended the club and association 
campouts. | often drove a 12-seater bus on those occasions and 
it was great to have Lily on board. She kept the conversation 
going when | made a wrong turn or got lost. When there was no 
chatter | knew an inexcusable mistake had been made. Lily was 
a very kind and generous person to young and old, and I'm one 
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who will miss her ginger biscuits and various marmalades. 


Lily was inclined to use her country-of-origin names and terms 
for similar features in Australia. During a club excursion in the 
Otways beyond Lorne a group walked to a stream which Lily 
called a ‘babbling brook’. This term was too much for Geoff 
Mathison who retorted ‘That's not a babbling brook, it's a so-and- 
so creek’. These incidents didn't offend Lily, we laughed 
together. At times her remarks may have been intentional to get 
a particular response. 


A number of field naturalists were invited to Lily's 80th birthday 
celebrations at Abervale, which was a happy occasion and the 
start of something new in her life. Since then she has been the 
guest of close field naturalist friends for each of her birthdays. 
Her 90th birthday was held at Winchelsea. After lunch we 
wandered along a stretch of the Barwon River admiring the 
natural scene and the care it receives from Geoff and Lauris 
Mathison. The chairs were placed, the table was set, the cake 
was cut, Happy Birthday was sung and we each received a hug 
and a kiss from Lily. 


The impressive forty-year contribution by Lily to the Geelong 
Field Naturalists Club was recognised in 2002 when she 
received Honorary Life Membership—a very well-earned 
recognition. 


Lily loved her field naturalist friends, as we did her, but that love 
was incomparable to her love of her son Tony, Merryn and Bryn. 
The death of their mother and grandmother is an exceedingly 
sad time for them and we offer them our deepest sympathy. 
However, all is not lost. Nature continues unless we allow its 
destruction and we have some wonderful memories of happy 
times spent with Lily. 
[See Geelong Naturalist Vol. 41 No. 7 p. 15 for more biographical 
detail] 

...Dick Southcombe 





Orange-bellied Parrot survey summaries 
15 July 2007 
...Craig Morley 


H ere is a summary of the July surveys. Thank you to each of the observers for your help in this very important 
project. The final survey for the year is on the 9 September. Please get out and have a look at other times and 
also be thinking of new sites we might check. The contact details for Chris Tzaros (National Coordinator) are in the 
August Geelong Naturalist (p. 14). 


: Orange-bellied |Blue-winged 
Lake Connewarre (delta islands & S mainland) PET MENTI E CIRE Touhey, Graeme Tribe 


East shore of Lake Conneware —— |u fs [len Robinson, Paul Hackett & Trevor Owen | 
Lake Connewarre State Game Reserve (South Easy [Ni [N feann OOO OOOO 
BigMarsh T A T SOSCS—~S 
Hospital Swamp SSN «dN ———~*dRe Traynor and Angainteam O 
Ocean Grove Golf course 


Reedy Lake 

Swan Bay (west) 
Swan Bay (Murray Rd) 
Gnarwarre 

Breamlea 

Pt. Impossible 

Swan island 


Rob Ganly & Kay Campbell 


Life Membership presentation to Diana Primrose 
GFNC General Meeting 7 August 2007 


ake Victoria 
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Sand island INI Craig Morley, John Newman and Tom Fletcher 


..Deborah Evans 


t gives me great pleasure to nominate Diana for life says she never felt completely comfortable with the public 
membership of the Club. As someone who's taken on speaking role), 972 as Treasurer (the half being when she 

the President's mantle with much less of the Club's history stepped valiantly into the breach when Ray got sick), and 

than some other committee members, Diana's experience filled a range of other positions in between. 

and sense of the Club's history have been invaluable to 

me. What I've found enormously helpful as Vice-President, 
President, Program Coordinator and now Treasurer, is the 

Diana joined the Club in 1968, and was coopted onto the work Diana has done collating processes into guidelines 

GFNC Committee on April Fools Day in 1980! As she puts for various positions on the committee, and for the 

it—to put something back after all the Club had given her committee as a whole. This is a great skill, and very few 

in 12 years of enjoyment of excursions, meetings and people have it, yet it's vital as a way of preserving the 

friendships. organisational memory so it does not get lost when 
individuals leave. 

She's been on the Committee ever since! As is usual with 

these sorts of committees, there's never quite enough Finally, I'm sure all of you who've worked with Diana or 

people to fill all the jobs and the willing work horses keep shared her company on excursions, campouts etc., will 

on saying ‘Oh all right, I'll do it'! Diana has definitely been join me in saying how much we've all appreciated her 

one of those willing work horses. enthusiasm, her sense of humour and her willingness to 
share her knowledge (e.g. of botany) with others. 

Since 1980, she has, at various times, spent 3 years as 

Vice-President, 4 years as President (even though she Allin all, a worthy recipient of Life Membership. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Swan Island, 23 August 2007 


had never visited Swan Island, or seen an Orange- 
bellied Parrot, so was keen to make it on Thursday 
23 August. A glorious day and wonderful, knowledgeable 
people to go with, what more could one want? 


The tide was going out as we crossed the bridge and the 
bay still and blue. We pulled up in the golf club parking 
area. A groundsman approached us as we set out, to tell us 
that he had seen OBPs not half an hour previously towards 
the trees not far from the front of the clubhouse, so of 
course, this determined our route. The first surprise, as we 
scanned the birds scattered across the lawns before us, 
and looking deceptively like a coot, had pink legs and a 
black fanning tail, right out in the open. Black-tailed Native 
Hen! The second, not so surprising really, no OBPs. We 
scoured the grass and the saltbush, large and small, with 
binoculars and telescopes. 'They look like parrots. They’re 
feeding like parrots.' But they were Starlings. ‘When you 
see an Orange-bellied Parrot sitting on the saltbush out in 
the sunshine, it’s a sight you never forget,’ Nola said. Polly 
agreed. 


A Yellow-billed Spoonbill was scything through the shallows 
in the bay. White-faced Herons were poking into the mud 
and an Eastern Curlew withdrew its long curved bill from 
the squelch. Skeins of Straw-necked Ibis drifted about the 
sky and four Australian Pelicans were coming in to land 
nearby. No OBPs. 


A distant spot in the sky resolved itself into a Swamp 
Harrier, and Peter's cry of ‘Peregrine!’ had us all checking. 


Bird list 


Royal Spoonbill 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Swamp Harrier 
Peregrine Falcon 
Black-tailed Native-hen 
Eastern Curlew 

Pied Oystercatcher 
Masked Lapwing 
Pacific Gull 

Silver Gull 

Crested Tern 

Galah 

Eastern Rosella 


Black Swan 
Chestnut Teal 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Pied Cormorant 
Australasian Pelican 
White-faced Heron 
Little Egret 

Great Egret 
Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 





...Lynne Clarke 


We were fortunate enough to see it fold its wings and stoop 
into a dive before it disappeared from view beyond the 
trees. The airs above were suddenly crowded with Straw- 
necked Ibis circling up and down the updrafts. It was so 
enticing that a White Ibis and an Australian Pelican joined 
them 'The sky is full of birds,’ Nola said. 


A brilliant red spot was a Flame Robin that refused to be 
deterred by us from poking about on the ground nearby. A 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo called and the calls of the Horsfield’s 
and Shining Bronze-cuckoos were distinguished. 


Parrots up ahead! Yes, beautiful Blue-winged Parrots 
feeding on the ground, but no OBPs. 


The groundsman came by again. He had seen them not ten 
minutes before not far away. Of course we set off to look for 
them there, but we couldn’t find them. Before we finished 
we moved in another direction, where they had been seen 
in the past. Of course the OBPs weren’t there, but a 
kangaroo was basking in the shade beneath a tree, and 
there was the Black-tailed Native Hen again, even closer, 
showing its brilliance. 


A glorious day, what more could one want? 


It was noticed, however that there were some other notable 
exceptions to our list, of birds that have usually been seen 
on Swan Island. 


White-fronted Chat 
Flame Robin 
Magpie-lark 

Willie Wagtail 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 

Eurasian Tree Sparrow 
European Greenfinch 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Little Grassbird 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 


Blue-winged Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Horsfield’s Bronze-cuckoo 
Shining Bronze-cuckoo 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Singing Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 


Bird observations August 2007 


he winter period is almost over and the mornings already 

alive to the sounds of birds calling to mark out their 
territories for the new breeding season. The newly excavated 
Jerringot area has filled with water and Black Swans have 
hatched five small cygnets. Unfortunately only one survived 
the first few weeks—Polly suspects that the local Swamp 
Harriers have been well-fed. 


Other water birds are starting to move into nest construction. 
The Darters look like resuming nesting—they seem to have 
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... Barry Lingham 


only finished a few months ago. Nankeen Night Herons are 
moving nest material in Queens Park and some of the 
cormorants are checking the trees at Balyang Sanctuary. 
Hopefully, the extensive clearing undertaken as part of the 
works at the sanctuary will not deter the cormorants and 
spoonbills from breeding at the former site of the nesting 
colony. Both Horsfield’s and Shining Bronze Cuckoos have 
returned from the north and their loud calls can be heard in 
most patches of bushland during the past week. Fan-tailed 
Cuckoos have been back for about 4 weeks prior to the 


arrival of the bronze-cuckoos. They will be ready to sneak The following observations are a selection of those submitted. 
their eggs into the nests of the smaller bush birds over the All records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird 

next month. On a recent trip in the Otways, | noted many Report. 

Brown Thornbills and most of the birds noted were busy flying 

about collecting moss and grass to build their nests. Many of Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, 
the nests will be parasitised by the cuckoos. The Fuscous Bernadette Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; 
Honeyeaters and Yellow-plumed Honeyeaters have remained DR, David Rantall; FOMI, Friends of Mud Islands; GMc, 

in areas north of Geelong. It will be interesting to see if they Gordon McCarthy; HS, Hans Streefkerk; JHe, Joanne Heatlie; 
attempt to breed in our region this year. September should JP, John Peter; KDo, Keith Dowell; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; 
see the arrival of the first of the returning migratory waders NH, Nola Haines; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; RGa, Rob Ganly 

plus Dusky Woodswallows, Rufous Whistlers and Olive- 


backed orioles. Swift Parrots will return to Tasmania and Readers may have noticed that there was a contradiction in 

Double-banded Plover will leave for New Zealand. Flame, the description of the specific status of the Salvins' Albatross in 

Pink and Rose Robins will move back to the mountain areas the Bird Observations section in the August Geelong 

such as the Otways. Naturalist. Barry Lingham was right. Salvin's Albatross was 
formerly a subspecies of the Shy Albatross, but they have 

Do yourself a favour and find time to spend with the Spring recently been separated. Marilyn apologises for relying on an 





season birds of our region. outdated reference. 


Species Number | Date Comments Observer 
Black Swan 20/7-13/8 Jerringot, nesting on a tiny island with few reeds. PC 

22/7 Mud Islands, a slightly raised nest on the ground amongst PC, NH, FOMI 
Coastal Saltbush and Australian Hollyhock, about 15 m in from 
beach, 5 eggs. 
Giant-Petrel sp. 16/8 Point Lonsdale, being continuously dive-bombed by a smaller GMc 
white bird with apparently dark underwings. 
Black-browed Albatross 6/8 Barwon Heads BL 
Shy Albatross 6/8 Barwon Heads, one juvenile. BL 
Darter 27/7 Barwon River, Newtown, Shannon Ave bridge. Start of nest 
construction. On 8/8 birds had abandoned nest. 
Black-faced Cormorant 16/8 Point Lonsdale 
Nankeen Night Heron 13/8 Queens Park Golf Course, perched in roosting/nesting trees. 


Straw-necked Ibis 16/7 Avalon 
Collared Sparrowhawk 23/6 Newtown, a female. 
5/8 Ocean Grove 
Little Eagle 2/6 Newtown, a light morph bird. 
Australian Hobby 30/7 Queens Park Golf Course, one bird plucking feathers from small 
bird whilst other bird perched close by calling. Also 13/8. 
Sooty Oystercatcher 13/8 Point Lonsdale, prising limpets from the rocks. Only about 10% 
of attempts were successful. 
Black-winged Stilt 26/7 Lake Victoria 
Double-banded Plover 24/7 Breamlea, many in breeding plumage. DR 
Hooded Plover 24/7 Breamlea DR 
Caspian Tern 22/7 Swan Bay jetty DR 
19/8 St Augustines Reserve, Highton KDo 
Swift Parrot 20/7 Point Henry, flying from S towards You Yangs. RGa 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 22/7 Stony Creek Picnic Ground, calling. BL 
13/8 Queens Park, calling BAt 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo Jul/Aug Rowsley Valley on 10/7; Long Forest on 20/7; You Yangs, MHe 
Barros Dams on 7/8; Stony Creek Picnic Ground on 14/8. 
Southern Boobook 19/8 Newtown, calling 'mo-poke' from large eucalypt. CMo 
Barn Owl 8/8 Barwon Tce, Winchelsea, a road kill. HS 
Southern Emu-wren 21/7 Port Campbell, male at Blowhole at Loch Ard Gorge. BL 
Rufous Bristlebird 21/7 Loch Ard Gorge carpark, Port Campbell, many calling. BL, BML 
Weebill 22/7 Stony Creek Picnic Ground, Brisbane Ranges. 2 on 14/8. BL, MHe 
Singing Honeyeater 24/7 Ocean Grove, at Dunes Restaurant, on outside table, perched BL 
on edge of mug, licking the sugary dregs. 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 24/7 White Elephant Reserve, Glenmore. First record here. MHe, DHe, JP 
Yellow-plumed Honeyeater 21/7 Long Forest, on Long Point Track. 2 and 1 on Happy Valley MHe, DHe, 
Track on 26/7. RGa 
Fuscous Honeyeater 24/7 White Elephant Reserve, N of Glenmore. MHe, DHe, JP 
Olive Whistler 21/7 Triplet Falls, appeared to be carefully taking seeds from pod BL, BML 
from a Blackwood and eating them. 
Golden Whistler 8/8 Leopold, a male JHe 
13/8 Highton, a male in home garden. BAt 
Restless Flycatcher 24/7 White Elephant Reserve N of Glenmore. MHe, DHe, JP 


Grey Currawong 27/7 Yollinko, Barwon River, Newtown, collecting nesting material BAt 

Little Raven 16/7 Avalon RGa 
European Greenfinch 20/7 Point Henry RGa 

Tree Martin 7/8 You Yangs, E Paddock, observers' first record for spring. MHe, DHe 
Little Grassbird 20/7 Point Henry, calling from top of bushes. RGa 
Golden-headed Cisticola 28/7 Lake Lorne, a pair carrying food into Senecio sp. GMc 
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Helpers wanted 
Angair Wildflower Show 


22 & 23 September 2007 


As usual, the GFNC is to mount a static display at the 
show. This helps us to publicise our activities (and our 
existence!) to like-minded people, and to support Angair. 
We will, of course, be using our new display boards! 


We need a few people willing to assist in setting up and 
dismantling the display, and a roster of one or two people 
to be present at the display for the morning or afternoon 
‘shift’ on both days. You could take the opportunity on the 
other half of the day to enjoy Angair's guided walks 
program. 


Please contact Diana Primrose SOON! (Ph: 5250 1811) 
Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 27 September 2007 
Eastern Park 


Leader: Craig Morley 


Craig regularly monitors Eastern Park and the Botanical 
Gardens, and is a mine of information on past and 
present birdlife of the area. Expect an interesting 
morning's birdwatching! 

Meet: 9.00 am inside the main entrance to the 
Geelong Botanical Gardens. There is plenty 
of nearby parking. [Melway 402 Q5] 
Morning tea 

About midday 


Bring: 
Finish: 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday 30 October 2007 
October issues of The Weekly Times 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 8.00 pm 


Join our discussion on how the environment is covered in 
the above publication. 


Contact Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 


Mailing roster 


September: David Flanagan 
October: Joan & Tibor Korn 
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September Excursion 
16 September 2007 


Biodiversity survey 


Sunday 16 September 2007. 

Property of Rob & Julia Ditterich, Parkers 
Road, Boonah. We will be assembling at the 
Deans Marsh Store at 9.00 am. 


There will also be a preliminary survey on 9 September 
and the mammal survey will be conducted over 4 days 
from Thursday 13—Sunday 16. 


More details on inside front cover 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


Tuesday 9 October 2007 


Flora of Victoria's volcanic plains 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 


Please note that Editor for the October 
edition of Geelong Naturalist will be Valda 
Dedman and all copy should be forwarded 

to her. 


Contact details are: 
Phone: 5243 2374 
email: dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 


Orange-bellied Parrot count 


9 September 


Contact: Craig Morley 5221 4604 











GFNC COMMITTEE 2006-2007 


President Vacant 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@optusnet.com.au 
Treasurer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
. " Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 


Neil MclInnes 


0408 102 802 


neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 


i | Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
s " Diana Primrose 5250 1811 dprimrose4@bigpond.com 
" " Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 

i ‘A Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 





Coming events 


SEPTEMBER 2007 


General Meeting: Freshwater Fauna—Tom Ryan 
Plant Group excursion—North Brisbane Ranges 
Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

Mammal Group survey 

Excursion / Biodiversity Survey—Boonah 
Leaders: Dick Southcombe & Bruce Lindsay 

Bird Group: Helmeted Honeyeater recovery program— 
Peter Menkhorst DSE 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Eastern Park. 
Leader: Craig Morley 


OCTOBER 2007 


General Meeting: Victorian Volcanic Plains Tender— 


Ken Mason 


SEANA Campout: Mornington 

Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Flora of the 
Victorian volcanic plains 

Bird Group: Birds of Finland & Arctic Norway—Craig 


Morley 


Mammal Group: Survey 

Excursion / Biodiversity Survey—Bannockburn 
Leaders: Ken & Lossie Mason 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Serendip Sanctuary. 
Leader: Nola Haines 

Eco Book Group 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GF NC email address or phoned to Barry 
Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 


e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 24 September, 2007. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 





The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 


[Melway Map 452 G4] 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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